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Setting Out. December 17, 1868.-- Early this morning, Mr. Martyrs, myself, 
four native Christians and five burden-bearers left Toungoo for a trip to the Shan 
country. The bustle and confusion of preparation and the busy life of the city were 
quickly exchanged for the silence of the jungle, —a silence broken only occasionally 
by the chirping of a bird. For several miles our path lay along the western bank of 
the Sitangriver. The tall jungle grass, much higher than our heads and laden with 
the morning dew, overhung much of the way. Passing a deserted village, we saw the 
ruins of a small Roman Catholic chapel. Formerly a Shan village existed here, the 
people of which were nominally Roman Catholics. Since the removal of the priest to 
Bassein, the people have scattered to different places. 

Arriving at the Burman village of Bahnoung, we were ferried across the Sitang 
river, and | breakfasted at a small : village on the opposite side. Following the river 
bank for a distance, we came to the Burman village of Padé. All the country which 
we had passed over thus far was a dead level. At Padé we turned towards the moun- 
tains. During the remainder of the afternoon, the road lay over finely wooded hills, 
among which many brooks sang their merry song. We halted for the night on a hill- 
side where were the remains of many other encampments. Bamboos were cut 
down to make an enclosure. Under the shelter of a tree, a flooring of bamboos was 
made, large enough to spread our mats upon. Our curtains were then hung up, and 
“oft in the stilly night” when slumber forsook us, we saw through the foliage of the 
trees the stars twinkling in the beautiful canopy over us. 


Attractive Scenery. 18.— Early thismorning we were again on our journey. Sev- 
eral companies of Red Karens passed us on their way to Toungoo for trade. Compa- 
nies of Shans, driving buffaloes to Toungoo, also passed us. They were principally 
from Sam Kah and Inlayua. We breakfasted in the jungle by the side of a small stream 
of water. All the morning our road had been like that of yesterday afternoon, — a suc- 
cession of fine hills, each gradually rising above the other. This afternoon we crossed 
a mountain, the ascent of which was rather steep. Near the top we had several 
magnificent views of the Toungoo plain. Below us was the succession of hills, rising 
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gradually from the plain. On either side of us was a spur of the mountains. Far in 
the distance, covered by a partial haze, lay the beautiful plain, stretching away to the 
Yoma range. Its river now looks like a thread of silver. The city was not visible on 
account of the hazy state of the atmosphere. From the other side of the mountain 
the scene was different, but equally beautiful. Between us and the next mountain 
range was every variety of hill and dale, with gentle slopes and precipitous decliy- 
ities, as if Nature had sought to combine in one scene a rare diversity of land- 
scape. 

Towards night we arrived at the village of Lapet Ing. We were kindly received 
by the people ; but as Poongyees, who had come to administer medicine to the 
head man of the place, were occupying the chapel temporarily, we encamped 
among the bamboos. Some of the people attended our evening worship and gave 
good attention. 

19.— The journey of to-day was over a very hilly country. Towards the close of 
the afternoon, we climbed a steep hill and came to the Bghai Karen village of Nab- 
moung. During the morning we passed a caravan of Shans from Legya, having 
more than a hundred ponies destined for the Toungoo, Rangoon, and Maulmain 
markets. About the middle of the day we stopped to rest at a stream near which were 
three villages, Shan, Toungthoo, and Karen. The Shans emigrated from Mobyaé, 
and expresed their preference for the quieter and safer home which they had reached. 
Only one Shan man could read. He accepted a Shan catechism, and read part of it 
before us. 


Cordial Reception.— Our reception at Nahmoung was very cordial. The chapel 
was given us for our accommodation. Food in abundance was furnished ourselves and 
men. At evening, the men, who had been in the paddy fields all day, came in, and the 
chapel was well filled with an evening congregation. Moung Saing preached in 
Burmese, but only a part of the men and the village preacher’s wife could understand 
him. The service was very pleasant to me, and as the single flickering torch which 
lighted the chapel threw its fitful rays upon the dusky forms before me, I was happy 
to feel that some of these were Christ’s chosen ones. 

This village is situated on the spur of a high hill or mountain. On almost every 
side the visitor looks down into a deep valley, while beyond stretch the successive 
ranges of hills and mountains. The houses are built under noble trees. Water is 
near, and the situation of the village is excellent. Yet another year the village will 
be removed elsewhere, as new paddy fields must be made, the present ones having 
been exhausted. Much fear of tigers exists in all the villages of this region. Hence 
the houses are built eighteen feet from the ground and entered by a long, narrow 
ladder. These are large enough to accommodate several families. 


Sabbath in a Christian Village. 20.—Sunday. The Lord’s day brought with it a 
cessation of labor in this Christian village. Soom after light the Karens assembled for 
their early Sabbath morning service. It was conducted in the Bghai language, as 
were most of the services of the day. Shortly afterwards a Sabbath-school was held. 
Towards noon the village pastor preached a short sermon to a well-filled chapel. In 
the evening another service was held, and the duties of the Sabbath were ended. It 
was truly interesting to see these sons of the mountains gather for the worship of God. 
We have reason to believe that the foundations of truth are securely laid in these 
mountains, and that in the generations to come we may look for a thoroughly Chris- 
tian people among them. There will be reverses. Satan will have his victims, but 
God's cause shall prosper. 

These people love their homes very much. Though many of them have been 
down to the city, few of them had ever been northeast towards Bogyee’s country, 
though only a few days’ journey from them towards Mobyaé. 
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Under the chapel was a coffin, prepared for the next person who should die. It 
was hollowed out of a solid log and resembled a boat, with the opening at the bottom 
instead of the top. It was just large enough to insert a corpse. These coffins are 
very heavy and cost much labor. 


Life among the Geckhos. 21.— Made preparations for leaving the hospitable village 
of Nahmoung at daylight, but were detained by the people, who brought freshly cooked 
provision for the men’s breakfast. Our route was over a beautiful mountainous 
country. During the morning companies of Red Karens and Padoungs passed us. 
Towards noon we arrived at Neegyan’s village, situated by a merry mountain stream. 
Here we met with a cordial welcome. The men were nearly all absent, but soon made 
their appearance at the news of our arrival. Here we saw a large flat basket filled 
with silk-worms, and several other baskets in which the worms were spinning their 
silken thread. The village is small, not containing more than five houses. From this 
place four persons followed us, to carry some of our burdens and show us the road. 
On the way we went up a high mountain, which had been cleared for the cultivation 
ofrice. Near the top of this mountain, was a house occupied temporarily by Nee- 
gyan’s widow during the harvesting. She is a short and rather stout woman. Besides 
the ordinary Geckho apparel, she wore a large coil of heavy brass wire about the 
left leg, the wire reaching from the ankle to the knee. She pressed us to stay ; but 
as the sun was still high, we were unable to do so. When we were ready to start, 
she called her son from the field and sent him along with us. While in her house, 
koung was placed before us as an act of hospitality. It is an intoxicating liquor, pre- 
pared by the Karens from paddy. It is semi-transparent in its appearance, and is 
used extensively among the wilder tribes. 

A short march brought us to Moung Kyor’s village. This is a short distance from 
the road. When we came to the path leading to it, a messenger went ahead and 
notified the chief of our approach. He soon appeared and conducted us to his house. 
In one place the path was closed with obstructions, to prevent visitors from entering 
the village, as they are frequently ofan unpleasant character. We were able to pur- 
chase provisions for ourselves and received many hospitable acts from the chief. He is 
a young man of very pleasing appearance. He and several of the men understood 
Burmese, and paid respectful attention to our evening worship. During the even- 
ing the people were very merry over their koung, and some intoxication oc- 
curred. This koung-drinking is one of the sad customs which Christianity must 
abolish. 

One of the annoyances on these mountains is a little fly, whose bite often produces 
large sores. The fly is very small, and performs its work before a person is conscious 
of it. Ifa little blood blister rises, there is no bad result save an itching sensation ; 
otherwise, a sore is the effect. 

22. — Men accompnied us from Moung Kyor’s village as far as Mah Blaw, where 
they called other men to conduct us. Soon after starting, we saw the village of Mah 
Blaw, nestled among the trees on the mountain side ; but it took a long time to 
reach the road leading to it. Near this village a large company of Padoungs passed 
us. 

After leaving Mah Blaw we followed a mountain stream to its source. Passing 
over the mountain whence it rises, we stopped by a stream flowing in a northeasterly 
direction, and said to be the boundary between Mobyaé province and English territory. 
In the middle of the afternoon Moung Paidee pointed out the place where br. Bixby 
encamped when he was threatened with serious danger from his coolies. Moung 
Paidee was the faithful one who revealed the conspiracy, and is now an earnest Chris- 
tian man. Passing the village of Karn Sarn without entering it, we encamped to- 
wards night near the village of Polee. Allthe afternoon we followed the Karn Sarn 
river, frequently fording it. Along this road in several places our men had previously 
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seen the bodies of murdered Shans. Until this year robbers of the worst kind have 
been very numerous in this region. 

Our encampment was enlivened by the presence of a wild elephant in the vicinity. 
We caught a glimpse of him through the thicket, as he stood by the river bank about 
ahundred yards distant. A discharge of fire-arms drove him away. Nevertheless our 
men kept bright fires during the night to prevent his approach, should he return. 
This elephant is noted for his depredations in the neighborhood, and is looked upon 
with much fear by the people. 


White Karens, 23.— Towards noon we reached the Panloung river, flowing north- 
ward. Here it is a broad, shallow stream. On the opposite bank we found a guard; 
who informed us that after flowing in a northerly direction two or three days, the 
river bends around and flows south, as the Sitang river. Here we saw a white Karen 
for the first time. His country lay to the north of our route. Some of the guard had 
been in Toungoo, and recognized me as the teacher. About amile from the river, we 
began to ascend a very high, steep mountain, called the Kaghyee mountain from its 
resemblance to the Burman letter of that name. The entire afternoon was occupied 
in making the ascent and in descending the other side. At the foot of the mountain 
we halted for the night. We failed to get a proper supply of provisions, and the 
men, weary as they were, slept almost supperless. From this mountain we had many 
. fine landscape views. No village was near, and the country seemed desolate. We 
left the Geckho region when we passed the Panloung river, and are now in the Pa- 
doung country. 


Offering to Nats. 24.— The journey of to-day has been over many mountains. 
We breakfasted near the Padoung village of Laploe. While halting here, a large 
company of Shans passed us. Among them were Poongyees, going to worship Shway 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon. Among the Shans a visit to this celebrated shrine is an 
event in a man’s life. By it he receives an immense deal of merit. 

About noon we saw a band of armed Red Karens in the valley below us. As they 
carried no burdens, their presence was very suspicious. We passed through the Padoung 
village of Yang Yor. It is built upon the rocks, as are all the Padoung villages. The 
rocks are carefully cleared of all earth, and the posts of the houses firmly inserted. 
At the entrance to the village was an offering to nats. This consisted of two posts, each 
surmounted by the figure of a bird's head, turned from the village. A beam was laid 
across, on which hung a large number of earthen pots. Near by was an elevated stand, 
on which was placed the head of a buffalo, and a few other offerings. When the people 
offer to nats, they will not allow strangers to enter the village. 

At the entrance of the village also are the paddy bins, — buildings as large as 
the houses of the people, and carefully closed so that nothing can enter them. 


Geckho Dress. — Some of the men followed the Shan custom of dress, others the 
Red Karen. The women presented a grotesque appearance. Around both of the legs, 
as far as the knee, were heavy coils of brass wire. The neck also was encircled by a 
similar coil. Some had as many as twenty-five rings around the neck. These coils 
are put on during childhood, and the neck becomes so accustomed to them that if they 
are removed, the head falls upon the shoulders. When the girl has grown up, an extra 
coil is added upon the shoulders, from the back of which five or six small rings pro- 
trude like a handle. The hair is tied in a knot on the top of the head, and ornament- 
ed with beads and small silver plates. Some wear silver chains or strings of silver 
beads, an inch in diameter. 

Going along the mountain ridge some distance, we came to the large Padoung vil- 
lage of Sang Mau. Here we found a zayat which we were allowed to occupy. The 
people gathered in a crowd to look at us, most of them never having seen a white face 
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before. We were able to supply our wants only at exorbitant prices. The number of 
those who spoke Shan in this village was very small, while none spoke Burmese. 
During the day I received a partial sun-stroke from which I suffered much. Still I 
pressed on, determined to reach the Tsaubwa’s court. 

25.— With the rising sun a weary day was ushered in. Severe headache, fever 
and chills, the result of my yesterday’s exposure to the sun, thrust themselves upon me 
like unwelcome guests. It was with great difficulty that I travelled, the heat of the 
sun affecting me seriously. Our route for two or three hours lay over the tops of 
several high mountains, connected by lofty ridges. To the south, as far as the eye 
could reach, we looked down upon successive mountain ranges, from which here and 
there towered a lofty peak. One in particular was as symmetrical as a sugar-loaf and 
rose above all the others. 


Shan desiring a Teacher. — We stopped to cook rice at a small Shan and Padoung 
village, but I was unable to eat any food. We then pressed on, hoping by evening 
to reach Kongee, the residence of the Tsaubwa and the present capital of Mobyaé 
province. In this however we were disappointed. Though the road was over an 
undulating country all the afternoon, we only reached Lay Ting. Here it was 
deemed advisable to remain over night, as I felt unable to proceed. The village is 
chiefly Shan, and the head man welcomed us in a very cordial manner. He spoke of 
his desire that a teacher should come and instruct his people. 


New Tribe of Karens. —In this village we saw Hah-to, or, as the Burmese call 
them, Koung-do Karens. They are thus named because they wear their hair cut 
very close to the head. The reason assigned by them for this practice was, that they 
could run from their enemies into the jungle without having their hair catch in the 
thickets. Some have bead and feather ornaments for the head, reminding one of the 
North American Indians. They have a language of their own, but those whom I saw 
spoke Shan. 

26. — Left Lay Ting early in the morning. My illness did not abate, and I was 
anxious to reach Kongee, where I could rest over the Sabbath. We passed through 
the southern part of the Tsaubwaship of Tesenny-toung (Twelve Mountains), as the 
Burmese call it, or Loi Lung (Great Mountains), as the Shans call it. The country 
is covered with pine-trees and resembles New England very much. Here also the wild 
apple-tree is found in abundance. The fruit was just ripe, and large quantities lay 
upon the ground. ‘The men ate them greedily, but they were very bitter and unpalat- 
able to me. 

Between nine and ten o'clock we arrived at Kongee, a place of about one hundred 
and twenty-five houses. It is surrounded by a palisade of stakes, outside of which is a 
trench and abattis of fine trees. This was made during the late troubles as a defence 
against the Red Karens. We halted before the gate, and a messenger notified the 
Tsaubwa of our approach. This was proper here, as the people have great fear of 
strangers, on account of the large bands of robbers who roamed over the country 
during the recent war. When our arrival was known, we were warmly welcomed. 
Some of the men had seen us in Toungoo. The visits of some of the native preachers 
also had made the character of the teachers familiar to all. An excellent board-house 
was placed at our disposal by the Tsaubwa, who sent word that we might “ occupy it a 
day, or a month, or as long as we wished.” During the whole day the preachers were 
engaged in giving books and talking with the people. 


Interview with the Tsaubwa. — Four o'clock was appointed as the time for our inter- 
view with the Tsaubwa; but Burmese officials came from the great Burmese fort a few 
miles away, and occupied the whole day with their business. As the morrow would be 
the Sabbath, and I did not wish to make a formal visit on that day, an interview was 
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had Saturday evening. The Tsaubwa previously sent me a present of twenty rupees ; 
but this [ returned with thanks, because I am thoroughly opposed to the practice of 
giving and taking formal presents on the part of teachers. The manner of the 
Tsaubwa was very friendly. He desired to shake hands with me, as that is the Eng- 
lish token of friendship. He is forty-eight years old, strongly built, and evidently a 
man of much physical strength. He accepted a Burmese New Testament and a 
parcel of tracts. When I spoke briefly to him of salvation, he listened respectfully. 
The interview was shorter, on account of my sickness, than it would otherwise have 
been. ‘He expressed a desire to have a long conversation, and wished me to stay on 
Monday for this purpose. 

27. — Was obliged to keep my bed all day, as my illness increased. None of the 
remedies at hand were of any avail. 

28.— As I grew worse, it was deemed advisable to attempt a return to Toungoo, 
Accordingly a bamboo litter was made, and my bed spread upon it. All was prepared 
by afternoon. Four men carried me until dark, when we stopped in a paddy field 
near water. The Tsaubwa sent the Boghyee and the Amartghyee for the Karens with 
me, giving them orders to accompany me to the English boundary. Their presence 
was of great assistance. 

29. — This morning a heavy white frost covered the ground. Towards noon the 
party reached Sileng, a small village, where the brother of the Tsaubwa resided. He 
was absent at the time, but his wife paid me a visit as I lay upon my litter. I left a 
New Testament for her husband. On a hill near by was a very large Padoung vil- 
lage. The road which I was now travelling, the Tsaubwa recommended as nearer and 
better than the one by which I came. It was not open for general travel yet, because 
of some misunderstanding between the Tsaubwa and the Geckho chief, Boghyee. To- 
wards the middle of the afternoon we reached the Padoung village of Loi Yerng. 
Here we lodged in a small, smoky zayat, the best however which the village afforded. 
The head man was very hospitable, sending me a present of a goat and other food. 

30. — Passed a sick night, and was disappointed that I could not go on, as no one 
would carry me to-day. The reason was that it was the day after the fulling of the 
moon; and according to Padoung custom no one could go any distance from their 
own village on that day. As I was unable to walk around, the day passed wearily 
away. Nevertheless I began to feel better ; for a change had evidently come in my 
illness. The curiosity of the people to see me could hardly be satisfied. 

31. — Men were engaged to carry me, and I left the village in the forenoon. Be- 
fore we started, the men who wished to go went through the process of “ pricking 
bones.” Two bones of a fowl, generally from the wing, are taken. A small thorn is 
held in the hand. If the person inserts this at right angles to the bone, he will be 
free from sickness, and his journey successful. Quite a number failed to get the au- 
spicious omen, and therefore remained at home. Before pricking the bone a brief 
prayer or formula is repeated. When asked to whom they pray, they reply “ to God.” 
They however are able to give no account of this Being. 


Hostile Demonstrations. — I was carried over a beautiful country, sparsely covered 
with pines, and having here and there large rocky hills rising out of the plain. I was 
able to ride a little on my pony, a delightful change from the litter. The sun was 
near the horizon, when we reached a Padoung village where we hoped to spend the 
night. However we met with a most ungracious reception. The men rushed at us, 
brandishing their weapons and commanding us to depart. Being at war with a 
neighboring village, they were suspicious of strangers, and unwilling to have them 
enter their village, which they had strongly fortified. We therefore retraced our steps 
to another village. The men would not let us enter, but permitted us to remain out- 
side, and supplied us with wood, water, and provisions. We were glad to encamp 
under the trees after the weary day’s march. 
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Padoung Custom. Jan. 1, 1869. — My strength so far returned that I was able to 
ride most of the day. In the morning, after some parley, the people allowed us to 
pass their village for a small present. All the day our road was up and down moun- 
tains. During the afternoon we crossed the Panloung river, here a smaller stream than 
where we crossed it in going to Mobyaé. It is the boundary between the Padoung and 
Geckho region. The Padoungs are a brave, athletic race. During the late war in 
Mobyaé, they fought on the Burmese side, and according to their barbarous ideas dis- 
played great heroism. It is said that when the Burmese and Red Karen armies were 
opposite each other, two spears were planted between them. The parties then chal- 
lenged each other. A Padoung rushed from the Burmese side and threw himself upon 
one of the spears and died. A Red Karen rushed from the other side, but avoided the 
spear, and returned to his comrades. In their ideas the victory was on the Burmese 
side. 

It is a sad thing that the Red Karen chiefs have been compelled to submit to the 
king of Burmah. Divided among themselves, denied aid by the English government, 
after maintaining their independence for years, they are obliged to yield to the mer- 
ciless rule of the Golden Foot. At Kongee I was informed that the two sons of 
Kephoghyee had gone in person to Mandelay, and that Saulopau had sent ambassadors 
with presents for the king. The Burmese were jubilant over their success. I fear 
that many more obstacles will now arise to the introduction of Christianity among the 
Bed Karens. But we must trust in God, who ruleth all things. Human fears may 
prove groundless. 

At night we encamped by a large Shan caravan of bullocks and ponies. Our Pa- 
doung followers speedily constructed for us a large shed and covered it with plantain 
leaves, which effectually sheltered us from the heavy night dew. I often thought of 
the New Year's festivals at home, those happy evening gatherings which usher in a 
new period of time. 

2.— The march to-day has been exceedingly tiresome. Early in the morning we 
had to open a new road for a short distance. We climbed a steep mountain side, 
through the tall grass, cutting away bushes and removing other hindrances. ll the 
forenoon was occupied with difficult ascents and descents. At noon we reached the 
road by which we went to Mobyae, at a point west of Karn Sarn. Passing Mah 
Blaw we arrived at Moung Kyor’s towards sunset. 


Reaching Home. 3.—Sunday. This morning the Shan Amartghyee and two Pa- 
doung chiefs attended worship with us. They have been with us during our return 
journey, and will now leave us. They seemed interested, and asked many questions 
concerning the truth. The Amartghyee received the only remaining New Tes- 
tament which I had, and promised to read it. These impressions may pass away 
quickly, but let us breathe a prayer that they may become permanent. 

Monday we reached Lapet Ing, and returned to Toungoo by the Kyook Shay- 
doung road. We reached home Wednesday, after an absence of three weeks. Had 
I not been so ill, I should have continued my journey to Moné city. With the excep- ' 
tion of the first three days of the journey from Kongee to Mone, I went over the road 
last year, so that I now feel familiar with both of the roads to Shan land, namely, that 
over the Karen mountains to Mobyaé and that through the Burman province of Ning- 
yan. Each route has its advantages, and so far as difficulties in the way of travel are 
concerned, they are about equal. Of the two, however, I rather prefer the Ningyan 
route. 

The Mobyaé province is situated in the same valley as Nyoungyua and Inlayua. 
Burmese is spoken to a considerable extent, as we found last year was the case in the 
border provinces of Nyoungyua. In this the people differ from the northern and cen- 
tral Shan states. Few of the people however could read Burmese, but most could 
read the Shan tracts. We took over 1,400 tracts, mostly Shan, besides a few Bur- 
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mese Testaments and smaller portions of Scripture. The greater part were distrib- 
uted here and there. The remainder were left behind, where they would be accessi- 
ble to the people. 

Mobyaé is still in an unsettled state, though the larger part of the Burmese force 
has been withdrawn. Guerrilla bands still exist in different places, consisting princi- 
pally of Red Karens whose wives and children have, been massacred or carried into 
captivity by the Burmese. These men, goaded to vengeance, plunder and destroy 
indiscriminately. 

May God's blessing rest upon this journey and some good result from it. He has 
graciously stayed sickness and given strength sufficient for each day. Truly His 
loving-kindness endureth forever. He will yet in His mercy send light and salvation 


also to the benighted souls of the great Shan people. 


BURMAH. 
PAlssion to BRarens. 


LETTER FROM Mr. BuNKER. 


The Church and the World. Toungoo, 
June 28, 1869.—I already see more 
. faithfulness among the pupils and a more 
exact compliance with the necessary rules. 
I have felt a great deal of anxiety about 
requiring implicit obedience. When it is 
remembered that such discipline has never 
been enforced in Toungoo, since the days 
of Adam, and further, when you realize 
the clannishness of the people, the tribes, 
you will not wonder. A school without 
discipline is of no account, in my opinion; 
and I think it is just for this reason that 
our churches in Toungoo now are suffer- 
ing so very much as they are. A feeling 
of the necessity of purifying the churches 
of Toungoo is taking a firmer hold upon 
me as I know more and more of them. I 
dread the work exceedingly, and I do not 
‘feel equal to the task. Perhaps I shall, 
through Jesus, when the time comes. 
Church discipline, in most places, I fear, 
has only a name. Her walls are broken 
down, and it is very difficult to tell where 
the world ends and the church begins. 


Church Discipline. Of course I do not 
ignore the work of the Holy Spirit ; with- 
out His aid the work of discipline must be 
destructive. Had it not been for His 
constant aid, I believe my school would 
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have been destroyed ere this; but I feel 
that now we were never stronger. So 
the churches need a complete purifying, 
and I fear that when this is done, if done 
according to the Bible standard, our 
numbers in Toungoo will diminish some- 
what. In talking with a couple of my 
best pupils on the passage, “ Except a 
man deny himself and take up his cross,” 
etc., when I had enforced the passage as 
a sign of a new heart, the boys made 
answer thus: “If it is thus, teacher, we 
fear few in Toungoo are real disciples.” 
I hope these two at least have got an idea 
that will make them, through the Spirit, 
one with Jesus. I don’t suppose we 
should expect a deep work of grace in 
shallow heathen minds; yet I can scarcely 
say why. 


The Work Encouraging. The news 
from the whole field is on the whole en- 
couraging. New villages are calling for 
teachers, which I am supplying as fast 
asI can. One village in particular has 
been for a teacher three times in succes- 
sion. It is a heathen village. The work 
in the Koonoung region still continues 
very interesting. The Rev. Shapau on 
a recent tour thither baptized some thirty- 
five or forty candidates, and others were 
waiting to receive the ordinance. 

We have however just met with a great 
loss in that region in the death of Maw- 
lee, a pastor recently settled over a 
church there, or rather in a new village 
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where there were very few disciples. He 
came from Bassein with his family and 
had just reached his village, when he was 
seized with fever and died. The village 
had just rallied from apostasy, and the 
effect of this sudden death might cause 
anxiety, were it not that God reigns 
supreme. I made the circumstances of 
his death an occasion of instruction to my 
school last evening, and we prayed to- 
gether for that destitute region, and for 
the bereaved family. 


The Red Karen Work. The Red Ka- 
ren work is still alive. I have two 
preachers located at the capital of West- 
ern Karennee, supported wholly by the 
Convention at Rangoon and by private 
contributions. I heard from there about 
two months ago ; and they were well, un- 
molested, and had a number of children 
in school. The prince’s son, Gua-pha, 
who came down from that country with 
me, is yet in school, a most hopeful case. 
He can now read the Bible with ease, has 
mastered his arithmetic to multiplication 
or division, and is a most dutiful and 
tractable pupil. He says he is a disciple 
of Jesus. I know that he prays, and he 
often expresses great anxiety for his peo- 
ple. Is he a disciple ? he wishes baptism, 
—shall we baptize him? I hope help is 
coming to us soon. I hope too that our 
noble Union is not to be burdened with 
debt this year. Pray for us, as we for 
you. 

— 
LetreR FROM Mrs. VAN METER. 


Encouraging Tokens. Bassein, June 
27, 1869. Mr. Van Meter has written 
at different times of the interest in various 
parte of our field. During our travels in 
the dry season, sometimes going together, 
sometimes separately, in order to reach 
more of the people, we seemed constantly 
to remark it ourselves, and frequently to 
hear it remarked by others, that there 
was a readiness and an earnestness on the 
part of the Pwo Karens, in listening to 
the gospel, more than any previous year. 
A number of our preachers who went 
most among the heathen, said again and 
again, “ We think it is in truth that God’s 
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Spirit is poured out upon the people.” 
During one trip, which I made without 
Mr. Van Meter, I spent about a month, 
making my head-quarters at the two 
largest Pwo churches in Shway Loung. 
I was almost constantly visiting among the 
heathen, having with me native preachers, 
elderly Bible women, (such, I suppose, as 
were deaconesses in apostolic times,) and 
young men and young women from our 
school who could help in reading and 
singing — a company of Christian work- 
ers. 


Interested Hearers. Our large mission 
boat, bought by the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the 5th Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, was full, crowded ; often not 
giving me room to hang my mosquito net} 
from fifteen to twenty-five Karens, besides 
myself and the Bengali cook. LEvery- 
where our large company was received, 
hospitably fed, and listened to; almost 
always the heathen bowing their heads, 
as we engaged in prayer. In one village, 
where we spent several days in the midst 
of a charming grove of oriental trees, 
cocoanut, palm, mango, guava, jack, and 
plantain, reared by the Karens, the father 
or representative of, I think, every family, 
thirteen, gave their names after a great 
deal of consultation as “ pledging them- 
selves to this new worship ;” other cases 
similar argue at least an increasing will- 
ingness to hear, and, if satisfied, to 
change their religion. Some, at least, of 
those men, I think, are earnest seckers 
after the truth, and hope before long to 
see them members of “the household of 
faith.” But O, the work is so slow when 
the people cannot read; if we could leave 
books and tracts which could be read 
even in the Burmese language, there 
would be a watering of the seed ; but of- 
ten, as in this case, among all those physi- 
cally well developed, good common sense 
men of this pleasant country village, there 
was not one who could read intelligently. 


Karen Custom. At two different places 
where we “took our rice” with coim- 
panies of 200 or 300 heathen Karens, 
they were engaged in the festivities of re- 
interring the bones of some one of their 
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kindred who had died, and whose remains 
had been burned or buried a year pre- 
vious. This I was assured was a common 
custom among many of those Karens. 
At one place, where the mourners were 
distant relatives of the noble Bible woman 
with me, Nang-Whah-Thang, who is sup- 
ported by Union Park church, Chicago, 
we stood for some time with them around 
the fantastic heathen coffin, made in the 
form of a pagoda, higher than a man’s 
head, a light structure of bamboo and 
cane work, covered and ornamented with 
fancy paper. 

It was touching to listen to their moan- 
‘ing and lamentations, and to see their 
tears and other demonstrations of grief, 
as they in the most tender manner moved 
the bones of the deceased which were 
wrapped in a small nee, or woman’s skirt, 
woven for the purpose to fit the length of 
the bare bones cleansed from the flesh by 
the burning of the body, and to hear them 
call upon her, **O mother, mother, come 
and taste my rice! Do, mother, dear, ten- 
der mother, eat with me! O mother we 
are so sad, we mourn so for you,” etc. 
other relatives addressing her by the cor- 
responding appellations, as “ dear, loved 
aunt, dear sister.” But the saddest of all 
was that their grief and excitement and 
preoccupation made them for the time 
deaf to our entreaties and offers of comfort 
which cannot be found in any earthly 
source. 


Aid for Schools. July 10.— By the 
aid of the funds raised in some of the 
churches and Sabbath-schools in Phila- 
delphia, New York and ‘Brooklyn, we 
have now a commodious and pleasant 
school building or chapel, nearly com- 
pleted, and thus, together with other aid 
from America which we have been able 
to apply towards the expense of the 
school, we see ourselves in a much more 
encouraging position in this department of 
our mission than ever before. Indeed we 
number more pupils,— some over sixty 
—than we shall care to, when we are 
able to select from those who offer them- 
selves such as classify better; but some of 
these are from the families of new wor- 
shippers, and it would grieve, perhaps dis- 
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courage them, if they were not received. 
We want a school of forty every year, 
and can have them, of such pupils as are 
preparing for work in teaching and in 
bearing the gospel messages to their coun- 
trymen. As our school cannot yet be of 
a grade, and does not receive from the 
people themselves sufficient support to 
entitle it to the grant-in-aid from govern- 
ment, without the continued funds from 
America, we do earnestly hope friends 
will continue to send us those appropria- 
tions. At the most, government will in 
no case exceed what is realized from 
other sources, so that we must still pro- 
vide for the support of twenty or thirty 
pupils, or feel greatly hindered in our 
work, Whenever any individual, or 
Sabbath-school, or Society will support at 
$30 a year a pupil, it will be a great help 
in our work, and we shall expect to re- 
port such objects to the patrons; and 
only wish such aid until we can, with 
every effort, reach a point where, with 
the aid of government, the people can do 
it for themselves. 


PUssion to Burmans, 


LeTrerR FROM Miss ADAMS. 


Efforts to educate Burman Pupils. 
Thongzai, July 14, 1869.—I began at 
once to work for the school, and had made 
but a fair beginning, when the teacher, 
cumbered with many worldly affairs, 
thought it necessary to leave for a month 
or two. Then I was left with no teacher 
for the school and none to be obtained. I 
placed one of the boys in the English de- 
partment in the school, and went from 
house to house to gather in the indifferent 
ones, and set before them the advantages 
and importance of an education. Poor 
creatures, I found them slow to believe 
that there was any virtue to be found out- 
side of their own monasteries ; but by us- 
ing one argument here and another there, 
I succeeded in getiing quite a namber of 
girls, so that we have received in three 
months, eighty boys and girls. The boy 
who now has charge of the school knows 
but little more than the pupils, and I am 
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obliged to be in the school every moment, 
to prevent mistakes through his ignorance. 
To reach these children and teach them 
Christian truths, we have to attract them 
by other means. “Sewing and fancy nee- 
dle-work attracts many girls and makes 
them willing to learn to read. Arithme- 
tic charms the boys, and they are willing 
to study the Bible for the sake of learning 
tocipher. I have ten young women and 
twice as many little girls in the girls’ 
school, and a very interesting class of half 
grown boys and young men in the boys’ 
school. At present our studies are very 
simple ; but I hope to keep them long 
enough to teach them something higher. 


Prevailing Ignorance. Most of the 
people know nothing of any other place 
than this district. You can fancy what 
one’s intellectual capacity is, who has 
never left his native town, who has no 
idea of latitude or longitude, and has al- 
ways been taught that the earth is a flat 
surface, resting on the back of a turtle. 
This is the condition of most of my pupils. 
I long to break away these bands of igno- 
rance, and let their minds go out in 
thought. 

I have a very interesting class in geog- 
raphy, which assists in clearing away their 
false notions. For this reason it is an un- 
popular study with the heathen children ; 
but they console themselves that while 
they are obliged to study it, they also have 
the opportunity of studying arithmetic, 
and they are willing to stay. 


Course of Study. Through the day 
the girls study in a little school-house, and 
the boys in the chapel ; but for the devo- 
tional exercises in the morning and even- 
ing, they all come together in the chapel. 
. In the morning they are required to re- 
peat the Commandments, sing a hymn, 
and after the teacher prays, they all join 
in a short prayer. In the evening, before 
closing, 1 teach them a verse from the Bi- 
ble, something suited not only to their 
cases, but also to that of their parents. At 
first they were inclined to treat lightly the 
words ; but when I told them that these 
are the words of our God, and that He is 
not dead, as the heathen god, but is living 
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now, and is above all lords and kings, and 
hears us when we use His words, they 
were greatly subdued, and have ever since 
recited the verses with touching reverence. 
I cannot but feel that this reverence is in 
the heart as well as in the outward ap- 
pearance, and that these words will sink 
down into their hearts and form a part of 
themselves. 


Singing and Gymnastics. I still con- 
tinue my singing class with most gratify- 
ing success. It is now quite an easy thing 
to teach the people a tune with all the 
parts. We celebrated the fourth of July 
on Monday by having “ America” sung, 
in perfect tune. “ Antioch,” “ Old Hun- 
dred,” “ Marching along,” are very taking, 
and, spite of the prejudices against sing- 
ing, the children have learned to love it, 
and to look forward with interest to the 
evening for singing. 

One of the most popular exercises in 
school is the gymnastic exercise. Sitting, 
as the children do, on the floor, and lean- 
ing on a low bench in front, is very tire- 
some ; and if we had not some kind of ex- 
ercise in school, we should have a great 
deal of sickness. At first this was very un- 
popular, and I had to urge the teacher 
and pupils to enter into it. 

People coming in were pleased to see a 
room full of children making regular mo- 
tions, — but they insisted on calling it play; 
we had great trouble in trying to make 
them understand the use of it ; but at last 
perseverance conquered prejudice, and 
now old men and women are delighted to 
come in and join the class. If the children 
are out of school a day, they think it hard 
to live without “ positions,” as they call it. 
Before I could explain what 1 wanted to 
in Burmese, I spoke the word “ position” 
in English, and that was the signal for 
them to put their hands in a certain posi- 
tion ; but they supposed it was the name 
of the exercise, and before I knew it, the 
whole village had the word “ position,” 
which is now in all our schools the name 
for gymnastics. 


Good Fruit from the Schools. We 


have been gratified to know that the 
schools are doing much good. One wo- 
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man, who had had a quarrel with her sis- 
ter, sent her son to our school, saying to 
her sister in spite, that her boy should go 
to the Christians’ school, and he would 
know more than her son in the priests’ 
school. The boy was a very bright little 
lad, and his mother was very anxious 
that he should be taught in figures. She 
often came to see him, and was greatly in- 
terested in my drawing class, and hoped to 
see the day when her son could draw such 
beautiful pictures. She continued to 
come, and every time she came, she 
learned some new truths; and as she 
could read, she took books home and be- 
gan to inquire until she found the Saviour. 
Now she enters, heart and soul, into our 
plans, and hopes we shall have a school in 
her village. She is very earnest in talk- 
ing to her friends and neighbors, and try- 
ing to induce them to receive the truth. 
Some of the children in school have asked 
for baptism and we doubt not are truly con- 
verted ; but we wait for further evidence. 
In fact, with the exception of the absence 
of the teacher, we have everything to en- 
courage us in our school. The children 
learn their Bible lessons more willingly 
and they attend the Sabbath services more 
than last year. We feel that the Lord is 
with us, and though our time is occupied to 
a minute, we are thankful that it is so, 
and pray that it may be not only occu- 
pied, but wisely filled. 


Obstacles and Discouragements. We 
have the young women in a Bible class one 
evening in the week at the pastor’s house, 
which, we hope, will result in good. It is 
a most difficult thing to build up schools in 
the Burman department; for the Burmans 
are so bigoted, and are so satisfied with 
their own schools, that they look with con- 
tempt upon our schools. ‘The Burman lit- 
erature and therefore their best language, 
is found in their religious books. For that 
reason, unless a Burman boy has studied 
their religious books, he knows nothing of 
the Pali language, which is often used by 
the better educated Burmans. Because we 
do not teach these books, our schools are 
considered very superficial by the heathen ; 
and if they wish their children to have a 
good education, they send them to the 
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priests’ schools to finish, after they are 
through our schools. The result is that 
we have the pains of teaching the spell- 
ing-book to the children, and as soon as 
they are able to read a little and take up 
other studies, they are sent off to the 
heathen schools, from whence they go into 
the world. 

Besides the superiority of the priests’ 
schools which they claim, their books tell 
them that they get merit by placing their 
boys in the monastery, and have them wor- 
ship the priest ; and if their girls learn to 
read, they will go to the deepest hell. 
Chains of false doctrine hold them fast; 
but it is impossible for one who has never 
seen them to know how firmly they are 
rooted in their religion. These are the 
obstacles in the way of successful opera- 
tions in Burman schools, which can only 
wear away little by little. If we can only 
have patience, and trust in the Lord, as 
we watch this structure of idolatry crum- 
ble away, we shall be ever rejoicing in the 
belief that it will some day come down 
with a mighty crash. We see a great 
change in public opinion now; and we 
trust the Lord will direct us to His honor 
and glory. 


PAUlssion to Assam. 


Lerrer FRomM Mr. WarD. 


Another Sheaf Garnered. Sibsagor, 
July 3, 1869.— It has just been my 
mournful duty to follow to the grave a 
native Christian young woman who died 
of cholera. She was one of those whom 
I baptized a year ago, and whose conver- 
sion and religious experience gave me 
such satisfaction then. Her summons 
came suddenly, but did not find her un- 
prepared. When called to her bedside, I 
found her already rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of departing to be present with the 
Lord. She said, “I have committed all 
to God, and am happy in the thought of 
going.” I asked her if her mind was at 
peace. “ Yes,” said she, “at peace. My 
sufferings are hard to bear; but my mind 
is joyful; I shall not recover.” When 
the other members of the family, and es- 
pecially a younger sister were weeping, 
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she would say, “ Why do you weep? I 
am only joyful.” When at last she knew 
she had not much more time in which to 
speak, she took an affectionate leave of 
all, and prayed for a favorite little 
nephew, that God would bless the lad. 
She then patiently waited for the terrible 
disease to finish its work. 

Thus passed away to the world of light 
a spirit as pure and bright as any re- 
deemed from our own more favored land. 
She was about seventeen years of age, and 
the breath of ill repute had never breathed 
upon her. She was the second daughter 
of Batiram Dass, a former native assist- 
ant, who died some fourteen years ago. 
It is no small encouragement, in the midst 
of our often discouraging labors, to gar- 
ner such as these for the great coming 
time. 

It is true that the gospel can produce 
the same glorious results here as in our 
highly civilized lands; and let those who 
think lightly of Christian missions answer 
it to their own hearts, whether even one 
such does not refute all their objections, 
and lay them under most solemn obliga- 
tion to speed the gospel to every creature. 
I speak of one; but what if thousands 
such are already safe on the eternal shore, 
as the results of missions to the heathen, 
and many thousands more are pressing on 
to the same heavenly rest? Awake! O 
friends! Believe, and see the salvation of 
God. 


LETTER FROM Mr. STODDARD. 


A Word for the Missionary Paper. 
Gowalpara, July 26, 1869.— The June 
Macedonian and Record came in our 
mail before the accounts of the May 
meetings. I read the little paper most 
carefully, every line and word. I won- 
dered how many of the 40,000 copies 
printed had been thus read. I wondered 
how many Christians, having thus care- 
fully perused the little sheet, could lay it 
down unmoved, — yea, without a new 
consecration of himself and all he pos- 
sessed to Christ. Look at the record of 
God’s wonders of grace in all parts of the 
world! Hear the Macedonian cry from 
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every kindred, people, and tongue under 
the sun! It is indeed a wonderful record. 
I wish every Baptist in America would 
read the June number, with time for re- 
flection, thanksgiving and prayer. There 
would be no lack of funds to meet the 
appropriations of the Home and Foreign 
Boards, the coming year. But alas, how 
few consider, or pray, or give, except 
under the keen smart of some heart-rend- 
ing lecture! 


Death of a Christian Woman. An old 
Garo, formerly a sepoy, paid me a visit 
the first of the month. I baptized him 
with his household, wife and son, in Feb- 
ruary, 1868. He is known by the name 
Hevildah, the office he held as sepoy. 
He is quite lame, and had performed the 
journey, thirty miles, with great difficulty 
in three days. But the afflicted man was 
charged with important messages which 
he must hasten to communicate. His 
noble wife had recently died of cholera, 
was calm and composed to the last. 

She sent special messages to the three 
missionaries who had preached salvation 
by Christ in her house and to her country 
people. She ordered her heathen orna- 
ments, ear-rings, wristlets, etc., to be sold, 
and the money given to Mrs. Stoddard, 
or the missionaries, to teach her poor ig- 
norant people how to die happy. She 
requested her friends to bury her quietly 
and without ornaments, as Christians are 
buried. Her wishes were fulfilled, and 
no heathen rites were allowed in the 
house or at the grave. 

The old man told me, weeping for joy, 
“My wife was often in prayer; many 
times a day she went by herself to talk 
with Jesus. When ill she had no fear, 
told us calmly what to do, and left us still 
talking with Jesus.” 

Christ the Life and the Resurrection ! 
How blessed to live by this gospel, how 
glorious to die by ! 


Letrer FROM Mr. CLARK. 


The Sowing not in Vain. A missionary 
brother has sometimes spoken of the years 
he spent in preaching the gospel with 
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zeal and devotion around Gowahati, as 
years and labor almost thrown away, be- 
cause the apparent fruit seemed so small. 
It so discouraged him, that when he re- 
moved to another station, he had very 
little expectation that there would be a 
conversion outside of Christian families. 
Well, such may continue to be the fact, — 
how long, the Lord only knows. It is 
hard toiling where the success is next to 
nothing. Yet I cannot but believe that 
persevering labor and importunate faith 
will yet triumph. If the lives of two or 
three more generations must be used up 
in battering against this heathen rock 
before it breaks, it is not for is to com- 
plain. We are to do the work. The 
Lord will bless in His good time. I can- 
not believe the Lord is ever to have very 
few besides the offspring of Christians and 
an occasional native marrying a Christian. 
My great hope of evangelizing India is 
in pressing home upon these poor deluded 
natives the truths of Christianity, and I 
believe the cross will yet triumph over 
this idolatry. But what hope for this, 
except in the faithful preaching of the 
gospel ? I see no good reason for expect- 
ing the great things, except as we are 
continually undertaking the great things. 
There are some reasons why special 
exertions should now be made to spread a 
correct knowledge of Christianity among 
this people. Idolatry is breaking down. 
It has already about lost its hold on the 
better educated; but unless they embrace 
Christianity, they are, as a class, gener- 
ally worse than before. Even a poor 
religion has some restraints; but infidel- 
ity, none. So many educated young men 
go to the bad, that I heard in Calcutta 
prominent Baptists speak disparagingly 
of educating the natives, unless done 
under strong evangelical influences. But, 
more to the point, I think India is now in 
a position similar to that of Europe in 
Luther’s time. D’Aubigné and others, 
I believe, claim that if the Reformation 
had not appeared, Europe would have 
become rank infidel. As learning was 
then opening the eyes of the people and 
turning them from Catholicism, so now 
here learning is showing the falsity of the 


prevalent religions of India. In my 
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opinion, Christianity or infidelity is to be 
the result. Is it not important that the 
gospel be preached and that we work and 
pray for a reformation, more pure and 
extensive than that in which the noble 
Luther bore so important a part ? 


INDIA.— MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
LETTER From Mr. Timpany. 

The Work at Alloor. Nellore, J uly 10, 
1869. — Last week I went to Alloor, go- 
ing Monday night and returning Friday 
night. I never enjoyed four days more in 
India. As I had no English-speaking na- 
tive with me, I talked all I could in Teloo- 
goo, and in some way I managed to tell 
them most that | wanted. I talked with 
them at the meeting, and from house to 
house. What a change the past ten 
months had made! Ten months ago, on- 
ly two or three at most were Christians. 
Now, as I went about surrounded on both 
hands by Christians, the catechist, Nur- 
sema on one side, and Nersu, a lovely 
Christian and head man of the village of 
some 1,200 people on the other, [ could 
only say, “ What hath God wrought!” 
Says Nursema to me one morning, as we 
walked from the traveller's bungalow to 
the village,‘ They want to give up the 
temple ; the old priest confesses and the 
young one wants baptism.” I wish the 
reader could have seen those gray-headed 
men who have served Satan all their days, 
confess Jesus. 


Baptisms at Nellore. Last Sabbath I 
baptized eight here ; two weeks before, 
br. Jewett baptized seven, and now more 
than — how many shall I say ? — are ask- 
ing baptism — forty. The Living Spirit 
works. Next week br. Jewett and I hope 
to go to the west for ten days. ‘There is 
a sound of rain there; we must see it. I 
must close with a “ Praise God ” — Me- 
Laurin is coming to this work. 


PAlssion to Africa. 
Letrrer From Mr. J. T. RicHarpson. 


Natives Baptized. Monrovia, Aug. 9, 
1869. — Saturday, the 3ist of July, I left 
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Monrovia, accompanied by br. Chavers, 
for Virginia, for the purpose of hearing the 
experience of three Congoes who live in 
the vicinity of Jackstown; and Sabbath, 
the 1st inst., I met them early in the morn- 
ing in the church in Virginia, to witness 
what had been done for them by the oper- 
ation of the Holy Spirit upon their hearts. 
It would have given the readers of the 
Magazine great satisfaction to have been 
present, to hear for themselves in broken 
English, the wonderful power manifested 
to them in the pardon of their sins. It 
would have encouraged Christians in Amer- 
ica to perseverance and unwearied dili- 
gence in this great and glorious work. 

Istated in my last letter that there 
were indications at no distant period that 
we would have a powerful ingathering of 
precious souls into the ark of safety. Now 
the prospect for winning souls to Jesus is 
bright and cheering. These native sta- 
tions, at no distant day, from the signs of 
the times, will become the garden spot of 
the Lord. 

Four were hopefully converted from the 
error of their ways and are sitting at the 
feet of Jesus clothed and in their right 
minds —two Congo women, one Congo 
man, and an Americo-Liberian woman. 
At 11 o'clock, A. M., I preached from Matt. 
28: 18-20, to a large gathering, both na- 
tives, Congoes, and Americans. We had 
the presence of the Lord during the exer- 
cises, and the ovcasion was one that will be 
long remembered by all who were present. 


An Encouraging Work. Iam much en- 
couraged in this work, more particularly 
when I am called to witness such wonder- 
ful results from a work so recently begun. 
The signs are so cheering to me that I 
am at a loss for words to express my 
thanks to the Almighty God for having 
moved upon the hearts of my dear breth- 
ren to aid us in Africa in preaching the 
Gospel of the Son of God, to the perishing 
heathen of this land. 

The light of the Gospel is spreading, 
and the darkness of idolatry and supersti- 
tion is fast receding. The glory of the 
Lord is being revealed." The Sabbath- 
schools at each station are growing daily 
in interest. The set time for God to visit 
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the heathen world, particularly poor, 
bleeding Africa, draweth nigh. God is 
raising up friends in various parts of the 
world, and this country is sure to be saved. 
She has long been shrouded in moral night, 
aid her sons abroad have had to pass 
through a fiery ordeal, crying unto God 
to deliver them and their heathen breth- 
ren of thisland. And it seems that Prov- 
idence says their many prayers are being 
answered, and they shall be redeemed, de- 
spite the ragings of men and devils. 

After preaching in the morning, I had 
the extreme pleasure of baptizing those 


-received, in the name of the Father, Son, 


and Holy Ghost. In the afternoon I 
administered the Lord’s Supper to the 
church; so ended those holy exercises.* 


Opening Fields. Aug.17.—I cannot 
but feel deeply grateful to our heavenly 
Father for the prospects which are now be- 
fore us in this land. By singular want of 
forecast, we have hitherto been confining 
our operations to the coast, waiting for large 
openings into the interior. But for years 
a wide and effectual door has been opened 
before us, and the calls have been sound- 
ing in our ears, to preach the Gospel in 
“the regions beyond.” Partly for the 
want of means and partly a want of appre- 
ciation of our duty, we have neglected the 
call. The words of the Saviour come 
now with fresh force to us,‘ Say not ye, 
there are yet four months and then cometh 
harvest,” etc. John 4: 35. For above 
thirty years I have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the heathen around us, their 
necessities and desires, and have longed 
for an opportunity to supply in some de- 
gree their need. Iam privileged to be 
well acquainted with several of the lead- 
ing chiefs. I have lived at Boporo, the 
capital of the Congo country, an interest- 
ing centre of influence, about 15 miles 
from the coast. The Southern Baptist 
Convention attempted in 1849, through 
brethren Bowen and Goodale, to establish 
a mission at Boporo, but br. Goodale fell 
a victim to the climate, or rather the fa- 
tigue and exposure of the journey, and 
the mission was transferred to the Yoruha. 
My desire is to establish a mission at once 
at Boporo. The chief Monoru, to whom 
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Prof. Blyden and one of my sons paid a 
visit a few months ago, is anxious to have 
Christian schools in his neighborhood. 
Then there are towns intermediate be- 
tween this and Boporo, where are hun- 
dreds of people shrouded in moral dark- 
ness and living without the blessings of 
the Gospel. Shall they not be occupied 
as soon as possible? There is Sirweh, a 
large town where numerous Mohammed- 
ans congregate from time to time; a town, 
by the by, to which I have some peculiar 
attachment, for I was shot there in 1840, 
when, under Gov. Buchanan, I accompa- 
nied an expedition to break up the power 
of Gatoomba, a slave-trading chief. Old 
Gatoomba is still alive, and I should like 
to’see the Gospel preached in his town, 
and a school established there before the 
old king dies. It is about a day’s jour- 
ney from Virginia. Then there is Soobloon, 
a large town about six hours’ walk from 
Virginia, presided over by a civilized chief, 
partly brought up in our settlement. He 
is anxious for a good school and to have 
his people evangelized. 

Behold, then, the doors of usefulness be- 
fore us, closed at present only through the 
want of funds. Will you not come to the 
rescue and make this wilderness blossom 
as the rose? O yes, God helping us, we 
must make the solitary places glad. Yes, 
these solitary places must be made to re- 
joice in the hope of the glory of God. 

My plan is to reside at Virginia, but 
make preaching tours throughout the 
country, as far as Boporo, calling the at- 
tention of the chiefs to the glorious work 
that we are engaged in; and when we get 
stations opened at the points I have men- 
tioned, I shall make them regular stopping 
places, for the purpose of overseeing and 
stimulating the work. 

Our pressing need is men,— men of 
high Christian character, of spiritual mind- 
edness and prayerfulness. Where shall 
we get them? Pray the Lord of the har- 
vest*that He may send forth laborers into 
His harvest. Are there no young colored 
Baptists in some of your schools in Amer- 
ica, who could be secured to come out and 
establish a good training school for our 
church? We need good teachers and 
preachers. 
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One thousand preachers, scattered 
among the six hundred thousand benight- 
ed souls in our territory, would not be too 
many. Pray for us. 


PAission to Prance. 


Lerrer From Mr. Crerin, Lyons. 


Interesting Baptism. July 31.— Our 
work in St. Etienne is making a little prog- 
ress. We feel the want of a convenient 
place of worship, and especially of a la- 
borer to take charge of the meetings there 
on the Sabbath. No one among our 
brethren is competent to take the lead in 
worship, and as a very pious Independent 
pastor resides there the people attend his 
services. Our own meetings would gather 
in the vicinity perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty-five and sometimes forty hearers. 

Three Joannis-baptists | have renounced 
their errors and joined us. A man and 
his wife formerly belonging to them have 
applied to us for baptism and been re- 
ceived. We baptized in the Loire, which 
we have again taken possession of for this 
purpose after an interval of ages. We 
went far to find a convenient place ; for 
at some points the river is both deep and 
rapid. Near the river there were fields 
covered with vines, mulberries and corn, 
and on the right and left, mountains and 
rocks rising hundreds of feet in height. 
The river descends into a deep vailey and 
falls over hundreds of rocks, and then ap- 
parently disappears under chains of moun- 
tains, which seem to present a barrier to 
its progress. The place was wild and 
lonely. I felt as if I was at the Jordan, 
near Bethabara. Everything spoke of 
the workmanship of God and of His in- 
finite power. On the bank of the river 
we prayed and sung, and read the word 
of God. Then I went down into the 
water and buried in the emblematic grave 
the dear converts, and they came up 
from it full of joy. The sublime temple 
again reéchoed with our thanksgivings and 
praises, and then we returned by railroad 
to St. Etienne. As we were all together 
in two coaches, we sung hymns of praise 


1 See Aug. Mag., p. 181. 
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during our journey. Thus shall we sing 
the song of deliverance and of triumph 
when we pass beyond these sublunary 
scenes and stand in the presence of the 
heavenly Bridegroom. 

Another candidate, a woman, is asking 
for baptism. Only one family of the disci- 
ples of Mr. Joannis remains, and we hope 
they also will come tous. They hold very 
erroneous views touching baptismal regen- 
eration, the laying on of hands and the 
community of goods. Our friend, now 
settled at Naples, seems to be steadfast 
in the truth ; but as he is unable to speak 
Italian, he cannot do anything. 

We must pray God to grant us a la- 
borer for St. Etienne. I am unable to 
meet the wants of Lyons alone. It is a 


great city, and the streets being all up and 
down makes walking very wearisome. 


First Baptism in Lyons. Lyons, Aug. 
26. — Our work advances feebly, and we 
have many obstacles to meet. Surround- 
ed by prejudice and opposition, we are a 
little and a feeble band. I am the only la- 
borer for two large cities and their environs. 

After many difficulties we have suc- 
ceeded in keeping the water in our bap- 
tistery. We greatly desired this water for 
our first baptism. ‘The person to be bap- 
tized was an aged German Christian. 
More than fifteen years ago he became 
interested in the subject and dissatisfied 
with pedobaptism. From a Catholic, he 
was pressed to join first the Independents 
and afterwards the Lutherans, where for 
a season he was held by an able pastor. 
A colporteur brought him to our meeting 
on the very day of my reinstatement in 
the church of Lyons. 

When he learned the duties of the 
members and pastors of our churches, he 
was at once satisfied. He continued to 
attend our meetings and to perfect his 
views on baptism, and ended by applying 
for the ordinance. He was received by 
the church and the ceremony was appoint- 
ed to take place Aug. 15. 

The baptistery having several leaks in 
it, we feared it would not be ready for use 
on the day appointed. The brethren with 
great perseverance filled it three times. 
It contains thirty hectolitres. 
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We had acrowded assembly. God filled 
us with His grace. Everything proved a 
success. The hearers were very attentive 
and seemed pleased. It was our first bap- 
tism at Lyons, and the first in our baptis- 
tery and our place of worship. In the 
afternoon we had the Lord’s Supper. It 


was a real feast to us. 


A Disappointment Remedied. We 
were preparing to have another baptism 
on the 22d, when at the close of the week 
I was informed that the baptistery had 
given out again. We were obliged to 
empty it for repairs, and our brethren 
filled it again Saturday night. 

We had again a larger. assembly than 
before, and equally attentive and serious. 
All hearts were happy and joyous. Pub- 
licly and solemnly we celebrated the sym- 
bol of the death and resurrection and new 
life of a dear sister who appeared most 
happy to follow her Saviour through the 
emblematic grave. Everything was suit- 
ed to convince our hearers of the truth 
and importance of believers’ baptism. 

This is the first baptistery of the kind 
we have in France, and I cannot but re- 
gret that we have not always had similar 
ones, for the last thirty years. The ordi- 
nance performed in the presence of the 
church and in connection with the public 
worship, is by far more solemn and edify- 
ing. Both the pastor and candidates 
were dressed in black robes. We needed 
advice and, in our great poverty, to be 
assisted to every kind of convenience ; it 
would have helped us to act much more 
successfully on the hopes of persons wit- 
nessing the ordinance. 

We had at our recent baptism a Turk, 
and, I suppose, his wife, who were very 
attentive spectators and appeared pleased. 
We hope on the next similar occasion to 
have more to witness it. 

In the afternoon we had a good Chris- 
tian festival, the Saviour’s banquet, a fore- 
taste of heaven. Joyfully we celebrated 
Christ’s death for us, and His glorious fu- 
ture coming. We are His and He is ours. 
We ought no more to live to ourselves, 
but to Him who has died for us and risen 
again. 

We need a pastor at St. Etienne and 
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two colporteurs. We are very grateful 
for all the Union has done for us, and we 
hope our brethren will continue not only 
their pecuniary aid, but also the help of 
their fervent and persevering prayers. 
We need a rich effusion of the Holy Spirit 
on our flocks and around us. 


Lerrer rrom Mr. BorLeav. 


New Converts. Lafere, Sept. 13, 1869. 
— I spent Sunday,the 5th inst., at Denain, 
and the Lord was pleased to help us. I 
had the privilege and joy of baptizing 
four persons, who seemed to us to bear the 
seal of the redeemed ones. We were 
greatly edified and rejoiced by their nar- 
rations; they gave us new proof that the 
Lord is a God of goodness and power. 
One of these converts is the son of one 
of the oldest and most faithful members of 
the church. Another a man of ripe age, 
but who has only known the truth for a 
short time, related the dealings of God 
toward him in so touching a manner that 
many hearts were moved. I saw the tears 
fall from many eyes while he was speak- 
ing- This brother I regard as a precious 
addition to the church. The other two 
are young married men, living in a de. 
partment where we number as yet but few 
adherents, but where these latter make ef- 
forts to spread the good news, and their 
efforts have not been in vain. They have 
been blessed in bringing to Christ these 
two converts. It was evident that they 
partook of the experience of the blind 
man, when he said, “ Whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” Rarely have I seen 
persons more decided to walk in the nar- 
row way, and in seeking to glorify the 
Lord Jesus. I am confident that these 
new converts will do good around them. 
Their conversion is very encouraging to 
br. Vincent, who from time to time 
makes a missionary tour to Pas de Calais, 
and has often had numerous hearers. 
May the light dissipate the darkness both 
there and elsewhere. 


Encouragement in Lafére. We have 
a little encouragement here. For some 
years the work has remained stationary, 
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which has often given me much anxiety. 
Nevertheless, I hope to see better days; 
for there are some villages where the peo- 
ple listen eagerly to the gospel. Nor do 
they come merely from curiosity ; for they 
have now for several years known the gos- 
pel and been attentive hearers. We pray 
for them, and I believe the Lord will at 
length answer our petitions, by permitting 
us to see a revival. Meanwhile, may He 
condescend to show that He is still with us, 
by the conversion of souls, strengthening 
our faith, and awaking our joy. We are 
too apt to be weak in our faith. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point. 


Persecution for Christ's Sake. Three 
young girls, all sisters, belonging to a re- 
spectable family in the vicinity, had heard 
a little of the gospel through one of their 
friends; but having had little intercourse 
with Christians, it seemed impossible to 
enlighten them. The Lord, however, 
through a few words spoken to them, and 
a few books lent them, brought them to 
the knowledge of the truth. Having ex- 
perienced its power, they were desirous of 
making an open profession. But their fa- 
ther forbade them to attend our meetings 
or to have anything to do with Protestants. 
As we know them to be very obedient to 
their parents and very timid, we were 
greatly concerned for them, not remem- 
bering that God was able to perfect His 
strength in their weakness. For some 
time they hesitated. Then they told their 
father plainly, that while they would obey 
him in everything else, they felt obliged to 
disobey him in order to follow their own 
consciences ; that they would no longer 
work on the Lord’s day, and that they de- 
sired henceforward to consecrate it to the 
Lord by attending religious worship. The 
father was very angry and drove them 
from the house, but afterwards allowed 
them to return. But his anger and his 
threats were of no avail. Our young 
friends now regularly attend worship, 
travelling four miles every Sunday to be 
present. Their father, in the outset fur- 
ious and threatening every Sabbath to 
drive them out of his house, has at last 
grown quiet. Weakness has conquered 
strength. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Osrruary oF Mrs. R. M. Bronson. 


Ruta MontaGvueE Lucas was born in 
Madison Village, N. Y., Aug. 3d, 1813. 
Sprightly, amiable, genial and affection- 
ate, — the first born, — she was the idol of 
her parents, and loved of all who knew 
her. She manifested in childhood an un- 
usual capacity for acquiring knowledge. 
Her doting parents spared no pains in her 
education at home, and gave her the ad- 
vantages of a course of study in the La- 
dies’ Seminary at Hamilton, then under 
the excellent direction of Prof. Morse. 
At home and at school she was an 
earnest and successful student. She ex- 
celled as a teacher, and won the hearts of 
her pupils. 

She was early impressed with a sense of 
her sinful state, and the importance of re- 
ligion. In reference to this, she relates 
that her dear father once punished her, 
and his tears were the severest part of the 
punishment. “To think that J should so 
grieve him, almost broke my heart, and 
left the impression on my mind that I 
must be a great sinner; for if I could so 
grieve an earthly parent, how much more 
must I have grieved my Heavenly Fath- 
er.” This led her to earnest prayer for 
forgiveness. 

At the early age of eleven, she made a 
public profession of religion, but after- 
wards doubted whether she knew any- 
thing of the grace of God at that time. 
It was several years after that she found 
true peace in the blessed hopes of the Gos- 
pel. She then solemnly dedicated herself 
anew to the service of Christ, and became 
an active worker in the church, in the 
Sabbath-school and Bible class. Her 
voice was heard in the praying circle; her 
pen was ever ready for the promotion of 
every good work. 

Impressed that she ought not to live to 
herself, but had a work to do for Christ; 
and while daily asking, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” the question of leav- 
ing home and country to carry the Gos- 
pel to the perishing heathen was presented 


for her prayerful consideration. It caused 
her many severe struggles. Her heart 
was in cordial sympathy with the work; 
but how could she disappoint the idol 
hopes of fond parents, especially of an 
idolized father, who felt that to give up 
his child to go far hence, would bring his 
gray hairs with sorrowto the grave. That 
he might have strength to lay her on the 
altar, was her daily prayer. 

At length, he was enabled joyfully to 
say, “Go, my child; carry out your con- 
victions of duty; God’s will be done.” 
She then unreservedly gave herself to this 
great life-work, and on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1836, was married to the Rev. Miles 
Bronson, associate missionary laborer with 
the Rev. Jacob Thomas, to the Brahma- 
putra Valley, Province of Assam, the ex- 
treme northeast part of British India. 

They sailed from Boston Oct. 17, 1836, 
in the Bark Rosabella, Capt. Green, for 
Calcutta. The voyage was pleasant, but 
protracted by touching at the Island of 
Sumatra, and at Maulmain, Burmah. 
The time on the voyage was spent in study, 
and in diligent efforts to benefit the pas- 
sengers and the crew, over whom she ex- 
erted an influence for good. Several 
young men on board were sons of wealthy 
and respectable parents; sent to sea to 
learn the art of practical navigation. To 
these she gave daily instruction in the 
higher mathematics, and in the Geogra- 
phy of the Heavens, availing herself of 
every opportunity to impart the words of 
truth, that lead to salvation. 

The ocean safely crossed, the more dif- 
ficult and dangerous portion of the jour- 
ney, the ascending of the Brahmaputra 
from Calcutta to Sadiya, remained. It 
was during this part of the journey, that 
her courage, energy, and firm trust in God 
were eminently displayed. The rainy and 
tempestuous season was just setting in. 
Then there were no steamers available. 
Native boats, manned by native crews, 
were the only means of transport. Nearly 
three months were spent in reaching Sa- 
diya, contending with terrible gales and 
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tempests, fearful currents, dangerous 
rocky points and falling sand-banks. When 
within eleven days ot Sadiya, the boat- 
men came in a body, holding up their 
bleeding hands, cracked to the bone by 
constant pulling of the oar and ropes in 
sun and rain, and declared that they 
would go no farther. They pushed the 
boats into the deep jungle, and sat down. 
At this point, Mr. Bronson lay danger- 
ously ill of jungle fever. Mr. Thomas, 
taking a small canoe with three men, set 
out for Sadiya, saying that in a few days, 
he would return with help. On the elev- 
enth day a boat was seen in the distance 
approaching ; but instead of Mr. Thomas, 
a stranger—a native doctor, sent down 
from the mission station — brought a letter, 
stating that within sight of the trees that 
overshadow the Mission bungalows, Mr. 
Thomas had been killed by the falling of 
two trees from the river bank across his 
boat. In this sorrowful hour, Mrs. Bron- 


son’s energy and calm trust in God made 
her equal to the emergency. For seven 
days and nights she had watched by what 
she feared might be the dying couch of her 
husband. Now Mrs. Thomas lay in help- 


less agony, at the sudden blow that had 
stricken down her noble and beloved 
husband, just as he was about to grasp 
fellow-laborers by the hand. In _ this 
emergency, having vainly implored some 
of the crew to help her, she resolutely 
went up to the top of the boat, where the 
head man and his crew lay, and ordered 
him by signs, for she could not speak the 
language, to go down into the cabin and 
help her. Under the earnest, determined 
expression, and the keen glance of her 
eye, this unfeeling savage winced and 
obeyed. She thrust the heavy fan she had 
been wielding night and day into his hand, 
and ever after, made him and his men 
prompt and respectful in meeting her re- 
quirements. Three days after this, Dr. 
Brown, now of New York, entered the 
boat. His presence was like that of an 
angel of God, direct from heaven. Med- 
icines, provisions and boats were now at 
hand, and in seven days the mission sta- 
tion was reached—the long, perilous 
journey ended. Referring to those days 
of danger and suffering, she said she felt 
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no misgiving at the time. A sense of 
God’s presence, — of having gone forth 
at the call of duty, sustained her. She 
knew that God would carry her through. 

The field reached, she sat down to the 
study of the language, and without the 
aid of Dictionary, Grammar, or a compe- 
tent teacher, she rapidly acquired it. 
She spoke it fluently, and was never hap- 
pier than when telling the love of Jesus 
to the children of the Mission schools, or 
to the listening crowd, gathered around 
her. 

Of her many labors on missionary 
ground, we have not time to speak, 
Among her qualifications and traits of 
character, we may say that, — 

She was uniformly cheerful and hopeful. 
Amid the difficulties of pioneer work she 
would often say, “ We are the seed-sowers 
of a great and glorious harvest. Let us 
sow in hope. The sower and the reaper 
shall rejoice together.” 

Difficulties and sacrifices did not easily 
turn her aside from the path of duty. 
She had a ready tact, a power of adapt- 
ing herself to the ever varying phases of 
missionary life. At Sadiya, Jaipur, among 
the wild men ofthe Naga Hills, at Sibsa- 
gor, Nowgong, Gowahati, or in efforts for 
the Mikir and Garo hillmen, she readily 
adapted her efforts to circumstances. She 
was cheerful and happy amid inconven- 
iences, and privations, and loss of society, 
that would have disheartened many. She 
entered the field expecting these things. 
The love of Christ constrained her. She 
could count all things as loss and dross for 
Christ and those she sought to bless. 

But it was in the tender care and early 
training of her own children that she par- 
ticularly excelled. No mother ever loved 
her own children more. She consecrated 
them to God from their birth. As soon 
as they could speak, she taught them their 
little prayer, and to articulate the name otf 
Jesus. The question of duty to her chil- 
dren, whether to bring them up amid the 
debasing influences of a heathen land and 
of an enervating climate, without proper 
society, and means of education, — or to 
put them from her, — intrust their training 
to the hand of strangers, — trust in God, 
and labor on, — this was the most trying 
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question of her whole life. To be edu- 
cated in a Christian land seemed to her to 
be her children’s birthright. She could 
not satisfy her conscience to abandon the 
field of labor. She besought the Lord, if 
it was her duty to make this sacrifice, to 
intimate His will by giving them homes 
among faithful and godly foster-parents. 
This prayer was answered. Nobly has 
this work been performed by those who 
undertook it. When she saw the plain 
intimation of God’s hand in this matter, 
she joyfully returned again and gave her- 
self more entirely to her life work. But 
“the absent ones” were remembered in 
every prayer; and by loving faithful letters 
every month,she still sought their best good. 
Often did she pour forth her song of praise, 
that all her children had been gathered in- 
to the fold of the good Shepherd. ‘ The 
Lord cares especially for the children of 
missionaries,” she would often say. “ He 
has undertaken to provide for ours, that 
we may come back and labor for Him.” 

During the last eight years of her life, 
she performed more direct missionary work 
than atany previous period, such as con- 
versing with inquirers and visitors, teach- 
ing, conducting mission correspondence, 
caring for the sick, visiting the native 
Christian families, keeping mission accounts, 
taking the general oversight of mission 
work, and often conducting public worship 
in the native language during the absence 
of her husband. In the preparation of 
the Assamese and English Dictionary, she 
copied the entire manuscript with her own 
hand, and some of it twice. Wednesday 
afternoons were her happiest hours, when 
all the Christian women and their child- 
ren, with as many others as pleased, came 
together for familiar conversation and 
prayer. She generally closed by reading 
and explaining a portion of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, of which her hearers were 
never weary, although she had repeat- 
edly gone through the book with them. 

We come now to the sickness, and clos- 
ing scenes of her life. 

She left Assam about a year and a half 
ago, considerably reduced in health and 
strength, and feeling that without change 
and rest, she should not probably survive 
another hot season. The voyage was ben- 
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eficial; but a little before reaching New 
York, she was violently thrown from her 
couch by the lurching of the vessel, dur- 
ing a severe tempest, and received a se- 
vere injury of the hip. She was confined 
to her couch many weeks, and for months 
could move only by the aid of crutches. 
This threw her into a decline, and pros- 
trated her nervous system. At times dis- 
ease threatened to destroy the balance of 
her mind. She would doubt her accept- 
ance with God, and fear that her hope 
was not well founded; complained that 
the light of the Saviour’s countenance was 
obscured, and that her prayers seemed a 
mockery. Many a battle did she fight 
with Apollyon and her unbelieving heart 
in her sick chamber, always coming off 
victor in the end. With agonizing ear- 
nestness she would plead that God would ~ 
not leave her, that the Divine promises on 
which she had hoped all her life, might 
not now fail her. Sometimes she could 
only repeat the couplet, 


“In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 


She carefully reviewed the acts of her 
past life, the motives that had actuated 
her, and whether she could meet them be- 
fore God. 

She had a great sense of her unworthi- 
ness. She felt that she was an unprofita- 
ble servant. Christ’s free grace, and not 
her own doings and sacriives, gave her 
hope of acceptance with God. She longed 
to live, to finish up her life plans ; and to 
set a better example of Christian life. “ If 
I am spared,” she would say, “ to go back 
to Assam, I shall labor as I never did be- 
fore.” She stood appointed to return this 
fall, had her outfit partly prepared, and 
had sent messages to her Missionary asso- 
ciates, native disciples, and pupils of the 
school, to expect her soon. 

But disease relentlessly pursued her. 
She was anxious to try the éffect of change 
and of different medical treatment, and was 
taken to the Water Cure at Elmira, New 
York. She bore the journey well, seemed 
to rally for a time, but soon relapsed. 
From that time nothing seemed to stay the 
progress of disease. When informed by 
her physician that she could not recover, 
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she received it with composure, and simply 
said, “* Do what you can for me.” 

She conversed but little, seemed to be 
much in prayer, commended her husband, 
her dear children, loved relations and 
friends, to the care of the good Shepherd. 
Then turning to her husband, she ex- 
pressed her great choice to live, and go 
back to her loved work. “ But if such is 
not God's will, bury me in my native vil- 
lage by the side of my sainted father and 
mother. You hasten back to your work. 
If permitted, I will be your guardian an- 
gel, and wait for you at the pearly gate. 
Give for me $200 to the Missionary Un- 
ion, as a token of my interest in the work 
to the last, and ask that it may be expend- 
ed by you for the objects in which you 
know I feel a special interest.” 

A day or two after, she awoke from a 
gentle sleep with the words, “O, Jesus 
is with me still. I trust that this night He 
will take me home.” Still later she re- 
peated in broken accents, “ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death” 
— enough to show to our anxious, sorrow- 
ing hearts, that on the brink of death’s 
cold stream she was not deserted. The 
shining ones waited to bear her ransomed 
spirit to the home of many mansions. 

Sept. 30th, at seven o'clock, Pp. M., 
clasped in her husband's arms, and attend- 
ed by her two eldest daughters, she fell 
sweetly asleep in Jesus, without a struggle 
or a groan. 

Rest ! weary pilgrim, rest! Thou wilt 
wait for us at the pearly gate. We hope 
to meet thee there. Meanwhile we will 
gird on the armor and labor on at duty’s 
call. 


GERMAN BAPTISTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Letrer Mr. H. Gurscue. 


King William’s Town, South Africa, 
Jan. 1869. — The German Baptist church 
in British Caffraria was formed Dec. 18, 
1867, by the union of several fragments of 
former organizations, and consisted at that 
time of 285 souls. In 1868, 44 were ex- 
cluded and two emigrated to other places. 
Notwithstanding’ the number has in- 
creased to 310; 29 were added by bap- 
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tism, 31 by experience and 11 were re- 
stored. 

Besides preaching on the Lord’s day, a 
Sabbath-school and a weekly prayer meet- 
ing, the last year the Missionary concert 
has been observed with weekly meetings 
of the Young People’s Union, a singing 
school, a school for children and a week- 
day school, and the distribution of tracts, 
(20,000 have been distributed, ) loan-tracts 
have been regularly exchanged, and a Bi- 
ble class has been held. ‘The latter is of- 
ten continued till midnight with the most 
lively interest and with most happy re- 
sults. Great love and zeal for the word 
of God is manifest in the church. To 
hear the gospel they are willing to travel 
from two to three days’ journey, to climb 
mountains, to cross rivers and deserts, un- 
der the burning sun by day, and by moon- 
light at night. No mountain is too steep, 
no cliff too dangerous, no district of coun- 
try too insecure for them to come together, 
showing that+the gospel is not merely in 
their Bibles in black and white, but that 
it also lives in their hearts. 

Their liberality to the cause of God is 
not so great as it should be. Still nota 
few of them do much. A few of them 
seeth literally to fulfil the vow of their 
covenant, which reads, ‘“‘ My person and 
my life, my property and my blood belong 
no more to myself, but to Thee, my Sav- 
iour, for Thou hast purchased them.” 
This liberality has been evinced in the 
erection of their chapels, The corner-stone 
of a chapel was laid the last year at two 
out-stations. One of these chapels is al- 
ready occupied, and the other, God will- 
ing, will be dedicated before this letter 
reaches its destination. The brethren, all 
of whom are poor, were dependent almost 
exclusively upon themselves, and yet with 
great exertions they have so rapidly 
brought these chapels to their present 
state of advancement. With Divine help 
a third chapel will be finished this year 
and the corner stone of one or two others 
laid. 

There isin Caffraria one grave difficulty 
in the way of the advancement of the 
kingdom of God. It is this; everybody 
here must become more or less familiar 
with four languages, English, Dutch, 
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German and Caffre. The young natur- 
ally fall into the use of all these dialects, 
and a knowledge of them becomes almost 
necessary to conversation among these 
veople of all four nations. Hence in daily 
life not one of these respective nations 
speak their own language with purity, but 
all of the dialects, mingled together. 
What will be the result? The children 
have some skill in all these languages ; 
but they have a thorough knowledge of 
none of them. If there were a Bible made 
up of fragments in each of these dialects, 
they could not read it intelligently and 
understand its meaning. Hence we feel 
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the need of urging the importance of 
maintaining the German language here in 
its purity. 

The field is too large for one laborer. 
New doors are opening. In a village of 
colonists who have hitherto been utter- 
ly dead, within the last six weeks nine 
or ten souls have found Christ their Re- 
deemer. If God blesses our endeavors, 
we hope the present year to begin a mis- 
sion among the native population. But 
we are sensible of our weakness and 
poverty, and venture to look forward in- 
to the coming year, only relying upon 
God. 


LETTERS, ETC., FROM MISSIONARIES. 


BURMAH. 


MautMAINn. — R. B. Hancock, May 1, June 
3, 14, July 15,16, 23, 28, Aug. 26,2 no date. — 
J. M. Haswett, June 22, July 8, 10. — Mrs. H., 
Aug. 21. Miss 8. E. HAswe ct, July 11. 

Tavoy. —J. F. Norris, July 30, Aug. 17. 

SuwayGYeen. — N. Harris, Aug. 17. 

Touncoo. — A. BuNKER, May 31, June 28, 
July 12, Aug. 31. — Mrs. B., Aug. 23. 

Rancoon. — E. A. Stevens, May 31, June 
2, 30, July 19, 27, Aug. 25.—C. Bennerr, May 
17, June 14. — D. A. W. Smrrn, June 13, 22. — 
J. Aug. 9, 22. — J. N. Cusuina, Dec. 17. 
1868, May 14, June 7, Aug. 7.— Mrs. M. B. In- 
GALLS, June 20, Aug. 14.— Miss R. ApAms, 
July 14. 

— J. L. Doueiass, Apr. 24. — H. 
L. Van Meter, June 19, 20,27, July 10.— 
Mrs. V., June 27, July 14, 22, Aug. 6, Oct. 20. 
—C. H. CarvenTeR, July 16, 30. 


ASSAM. 

W. Warp, June 3, July 3, 12 (2).—I. J. 
SropparpD, May 22, June 28 (2), July 26, Aug. 
3, 14, Sept. 4 (2). — M. B. Comrorr, May 20, 
June 19.—Mrs. Scorr, May 25, June 18, July 
11.— E. W. CLARK, no date. 


SIAM. 


W. DEAN, = 9 25, May 26, 28, June 1, 11,15, 
21, 23, 24, July 5.—S. B. Parrriper, Ma 
10, 27, June 11, 23, July 15, 19.— Miss A. M 
FiELDE, June 23. 


TELOOGOOS. 
L. Jewett, June 15, July 12, Aug. 3.—J. E. 
Croven, July 5, Aug. 6.— A. V. Tompany, 
July 10. 


CHINA. 


J. W. Jounson, June 5, 17, July 12.— W. 
Asumore, July 13, Aug. 5, 14.— Mrs. Know 
ron, Aug. 13.—C. T. Kreyer, June 9, 10, 
July 10.— H. Jenxrns, June 14, 15, July 9, 12, 
Sept. 13.—J. R. Gopparp, July 15, Aug. 7, 
Sept. 13. 


FRANCE. 


A. Dez, June 30, Aug. — V. Leporps, Aug. 
10 (2).—J. B. Crerin, July 31, Aug. 20.— 
H. Sept. 13. 


GERMANY. 


J. G. Oncken, June 18, July 16.—G. W. 
LeuMaAnn, Aug. 24, July 24. 


SWEDEN. 


A. Wipera, Apr. 20.— P. Patmquisrt, Jul 
12, Aug. 17, Oct. 7.—J. A. Epa@rxn, May 14, 
Oct. 8, Aug. 5. 


AFRICA. 


J. T. Rrcwarpson, May 22, Aug. 9, 17.— 
W. F. Gipson, March 31, June 30.—J. Von 
BRUN, no date. —J. H. Cuavers, Aug. 20. 


DONATIONS 


MAINE. 


Corinna, David Stewart 

Etna, A. Moseley 

Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. Soc., 
Mrs. A. Richardson tr. 

Bowdoinham Asso., J. E. Brainard 
tr., East Winthrop, ch. 59.75; a 
friend to Missions 3.71; Leeds, Fem. 
Miss. Soc. 14 ; Winthrop, Mrs. L. 
C. Rockwood 10; Coll. at Asso., 
18.29; to const. Rev. A. Bryant, 
E. Winthrop, H. L. M. 

Waldo Asso , per A. J. Nelson, 
Hancock Asso., Heard Lord tr., 
44.65 ; Bluehill, Ist ch 14.75; 
Penobscot Asso., J. C. White tr., 
Corinth, ch. 2; Bangor, lst ch. , of 

wh. 29 is fr. Miss. Soe., 

ch., of wh. 50 is fr. 8. {% ‘183; 
Houlton, ch., of wh. 10.60 is fr. 
8. 58., 87.50; Amity and No. 11, 
ch. 1b; Ludiow, ch. 5; Littleton, 
ch. 9; Orient, John Collier sen. 
Stetson, ch. 6. 75; Hodgdon, ch. & 
soc. 7; Linneus, ch. 2; Lincoln, 
ch. 29; West Hampden, Eliza 
Pickard, 50; Charleston, ch. 2.50 ; 
Estate of D. Herrick 3; Hampden, 
Ast ch. 25; Kenduskengy ch. 4; 
Oldtown, ch. 1; Coll. at Asso. 
26.88; 


VERMONT. 


Weston, ch. 
Montgomery, a friend 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, a friend 3; a friend 5; a 
friend 5 ; a friend 5; 

South Scituate, Rev. D. B. Ford 6; 
Mrs. Lavina 8. Ford 6; Angela B. 
Ford 4; Chauncey D. Ford 8; 
Edith G: Ford 2; 

Medford, Ist ch. 

Milford, ch., W. I. Gile tr., 

Foxboro’, ch., of wh. 13.75 is fr. 

, Fem. For. Miss. Soc., tow. sup of 
nat pr. in Theo. Sem., Rangoon, 
Burmah, 

Webster, ch., of wh. 34 is to be ex- 

mded in care of Rev. L. Jewett, 
Rellore, India, Dea. D. Freeman 


Asso., Henry Haddock tr., 
Rowley, ch. 20; Beverly, 2d ch. 
25.50 ; Manchester, ch. 8; Wen- 
ham, ch. 18.55 ; Marblehead, ch, 
25; West Newbury, ch. 10; ” Sal- 
isbury & Amesbury, ch. 100; 

Andover, ©. A. Hawes 

Woburn, Ladies’ Bap. Miss. Soc., 
tow. sup. of student in Theo. Sem., 
Mrs. L. E. Por- 


Hyde Park, ch., I. F. Arnold tr., 

Old Colony Asso., John Brooks tr., 
Middleboro’ , Margaret Goodell, for 
the Burman Miss. 6; 3d ch. 6; 
No. Marshfield, ch. 9; Marshfield, 
Ast ch. 9.85; Garver, ch. 2; Han- 
son, ch. 6.41; 

Holyoke, 2a ch., Dea. E. Chase tr., 

Merrimack River Asso., John Keely 
tr., Chelmsford, lst ch. 

Pittsfield, lst ch., W. W. Gammell 
tr 


Holyoke, Ist ch., Rev. 8. B. Rand 
versport, ch. 


8 
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RECEIVED IN OCTOBER, 1869. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, a friend, per Rev. S. 8. 
Parker, 


CONNECTICUT. 
Suffield, 2d ch., per Rev. M. Jame- 


son, 
Conn. State Convention, W. Griswold 
tr., Norwalk, ch. 50; Bloomfield, 
ch. "14; Hartford, Ist ch. 625.09 ; 
Groton, ist ch 
Stamford, ch.,. Z. B. Nichols tr., 


NEW YORK. 


Oneida Asso., A. Hubbell tr., 

Rochester, 2d ch., Youths’ Miss. Soc., 
to be expended under care of Mrs. 
M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah, 

Brooklyn, Miss R. T. Bergen, for 
Mrs. Van Meter’s sch., Baseein, 


Burmah, 
Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. 


Wayne Aaso., Palmyra, eh., in part, 
of wh. 10 is fr. S. 8., 58.65; Mar- 
ion, ch., tow sup. of nat. pr., care 
Mrs. M. B. Iuga'ls, Thongzai, 
Burmah, 80; Walworth, 2d ch., 
6.50; Williamson, ch. 6; Mrs. 
Whittlesey, 1; Mr. C. P. Patter- 
son 25; Coll. at Asso. 30.20; 

Monroe Asso., Coll. at Asso. 56.68; 
Webster, ch. ” 18.50 ; United Henri- 
etta, ch. 10; Brockport, ch. 7 26; 
Churchville, ch. 5 50; West Hen- 
rietta, ch. 9; Hamlin, ch. 10; 
Clifton, ch. 59; Ogden, ch. 12; 
Parma, 2d ch. 9.50; Sweden & Ber- 
gen. ch.2; Pittsford, ch. 8.40; 
Mumford, ch. 6; Perington, ch., 
bal. 51; Churebville, J. F. Bliss 
and wife 40; Chili, ch. 9; 

Buttalo Arso., Eden ch. 13.66 ; Evans 
ch. 5; Hamburg, ch. 5.50; 

Ontario Asso., Coll. at Asso. 20; 
Canandaigua, ch., of wh. 6 is fr. 8. 
8., 8.70, Benton, ch. 20; Bethe , 
ch £753 Middlesex, ch. 6; Phelps, 
; Gorham, ch. 5; Naples, 


Asso. Clarence, ch. 5; Roy- 
alton, ch. 

Chemung Asso., Corning, 
bal. 35.50; Caton, ch. 11.20; 
Creek, ch. 35.70; ch. 
bal., of wh. 6 is fr. 8. » 30.60; 
Bimira, Ist ch., 40. 34; ‘Painted 
Post, ch, bal. 25 ; Big Flats, ch. 
bal. ‘9; Havana, ch. 3; Waverly 
ch. 37.81; Southport, ch. 8.65; 
Coll. at Asso. 25.56. 

Seneca Asso., Romulus, ch., of wh. 
11.71 is fr. 8. 8., tow. sup. of nat. 
asst., care Rey. U.T Kreyer, Ning- 
po, China, 58.01; Trumansburg, 
ch., of wh. 20 is fr. 8. 8., for do. 
50 50; Waterloo, ch., of wh. 6.50 
is fr. 'S. 8., for do., 18.78; Ben- 
nettsburg, ‘ch., of wh. 6 62 is fr. 
8. 8., for do., 33. 62; Enfield, ch., 
of wh. 8 is fr. - 8.. for do., 13 ; 
Ovid, ch. for do., 6.68; 
Farmer Viltage, ch. ., of wh. 10 is 
fr. 8. 8., for do., 27.50; Newfield, 
ch. 1; Coll. at Asso. 25.26 ; Lodi, 
ch 11.80 

— Asso., Mt. Morris, ch., in 


Asso., Ist ch. 
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Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 
Hudson River Central Asso., Tarry- 
town, ch. 
Essex & Uhamplain Asso., Keesville, 
ch. er Jay, ch. 16; Coll. at 
63 . 


Asso. 63.21; 

Washington Union Asso., White- 
hall, ch. 

Hudson River So. Asso., Mt. Ver- 
non, ch., in part, 32.25; Rev. C. 
Gayer and family 8; 

Mudson River Asso., Sing 


NEW JERSEY. 


Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 

East New Jersey Asso., Port Mon- 
mouth, ch. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Mullica Hill, ch. 3.50 ; Greenwich ,ch. 
8.75; Cedarville, ch. 5.60; Woods- 
town, ch. 14.45; Bordentown, ch. 
65; Master Park Custis, deceased, 
r Rey. J. W. Custis, 6.50; Mt. 
olly, ch. 21.85; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, L. A. C. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Pittsburg Asso., Peter’s Creek, ch. 
28; Salem, ch. 33.35; Pittsburg, 
4th ch. 10; 

Monongahela Asso. , Little Kentucky, 
ch. 8.10; Greensboro’, ch. 5; In- 
dian Creek, ch.6; Mt. Moriah, ch. 
8.8.5; Hazel Run, ch. 1; Purce- 
ville,ch., 8. 8., 1.02; Sugar Grove, 
ch., 8S. 8. 250; Uniontown, ch. 
2i.i9 ; Master Bennie Russell’s 
Mission box 4.50; Coll. at Asso. 


22.50; 

Ten Mile Asso., Pigeon Creek, ch. 
12; Enon, ch. 3; So. Ten Mile, 
ch. 5.72; Jefferson, ch. 5; E. 
Bethlehem, ch. 5.10; Bethlehem, 
ch. 20; Goshen, ch. 18.80; 
Waynesburg, ch. 10; No. Ten 
Mile, ch. 10 ; Bethel, ch.5; Beu- 
lah, ch. 10.£0; So. Wheeling, ch. 
5; Fork Ridge, ch.6; Bates Fork, 
ch.5; Coll. at Asso. 33; 

French Creek Asso., Franklin, ch. 
10; Rockdale, ch. 6.80; Ran- 
dolph, ch. 3; Mead’s Corners, ch. 
2; Spriag, ch.5; Plum & Troy, 
ch. 7.05; Miscellaneous, 45.74; 
Coll. at Asso. 54 26; 

wr Asso., Wilkesbarre, ch., 8. 

. 6.52; Eaton, ch. 8.75; Tunk- 
hannock, ch. 8; Braintrim, ch, 
16; Huntington, ch. 1.06; So. Au- 
burn, ch. 4; Coll. at Asso. 16; 

Asso., Milton, ch., 


Philadelphia Asso., Mariners’ ch., 
bal. 1; Rev. Mr. Nightingale 5 ; a 
friend 2; Plymouth, ch. 6; Ches- 
ter, ch. 25; Ridley, ch. 8.97; 
Montgomery, ch. 22; Upland, ch. 
61.22; Holmesburg, ch. 6; Beu- 
lah, ch. 5.50; West Chester, ch. 
29.09; Penningtonville, ch., bal. 
10; Frankford, ch. 33.28 ; Marcus 
Hook, a friend 2.76; J. M. Tage, 
for nat. prs., 39.30 ; 


Knoxville, ch. 
OHIO, 
Kingsville, Mrs. L. W. Brown, 3d 


pay’t, tow. sup. of ‘‘ Godhula,’ 
care Rev. W. Ward, Assam. 
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Covington, ch., to be expended in 
Mrs. J. E. Clough, Ongole, 

ndia, 

Piqua, Rev. F. A. Douglass, to be 
expended in care of Mra. J. E. 
Clough, Ongole, India, 

Coll. per Rev. T. Allen, Dist. Sec., 

Portage Asso., Newman Robinson 


tr., 

Mohican Asso., of wh. 10.90 is fr. 
Windsor Branch ch., 

Columbus Asso., Alexandria, ch., 
Miss Ella Remington 

Mount Vernon Asso., Radnor, ch. 

Sciota Asso., Lancaster, John B. 
Sherwood, to be expended in care 
of Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, Bur- 
mah, for sup. of nat. prs. among 
the Red Karens, 

Clinton Asso., Wilmington, ch., 
Amanda J. Westbrook 

Auglaize Asso., Ada, ch. 1.55; an 
aged sister .30; Coll. at Asso. 5.79 ; 


INDIANA. 


Rising Sun, ch., 8. 8., 

Coll. per Rey. T. Allen, Dist. Sec., 

Judson Asso. (omitted in Sept. re- 
port), P. H. Plue 5; Rev. R. B. 
Craig 5; 

Bedford Asso., Bloomington, ch. 

Freedom Asso. 

Long Run Asso., a friend 

Friendship Asso., Coll. at Asso., 
Isam Saunders 25; Bethel, ch. 
19.50; L. W. Sanders 5; D. Bow- 
man 6; Josiah White 5; Wm. 
Manner 10; J. H. Reno5; Sun- 
dries 16.25; 

Weasaw Creek Asso., Coll. at Asso., 
H. Hendricks 5; E. Bell, 5; Rev. 
A. E. Babcock 5; Rev. C. J.P. 
Babcock 8; Rev. A. L. Alford, D. 
D.,5; Mexico, ch. 6; Miami, ch. 5; 
Niconza, ch. 5; Antioch, ch. 6; 
H. Banger 5; Sundries 13.50, of 
wh. 50 is to be expended in care 
of Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, Bur- 
mah, tow. sup. of nat. prs. among 
the Red Karens, 

Tippecanoe Asso., Coll. at Asso. 


ILLINOIS. 
Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Bloomfield Asso., Mahomet, ch. 

Carrollton Asso., Virden, ch., 8. 8., 
Miss L. Peabody's class, tow. sup. 
of pupil in Mrs. Clough’s sch., 
Ongole, India, 

Central Lill. Asso., Clary’s Grove, ch., 
H. C. Spears 1; Greenview, ch. 1; 
Mt. Olive, ch. 1; Mt. Zion,ch. 1; 
Petersburg, ch. 1; 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch., bal. 

Dixon Asso., Fulton, ch., Coll. at 
Memorial Services on the death of 
Rev. E. P. Scott, Assam, tow. sup. 
of Mrs. Scott, 102.12; Morrison, 
ch., Rev. Wm. Smith 5; 

Fox River Asso., Aurora, lst ch., D. 
W. Stockwell’ 50; Union, ch., 8. 
8., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Mrs. 
E. P. Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 101; 
Chicago, North Star Mission, In- 
fant department, tow. sup. of Mrs. 
E. P. Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 
7.80; Union Park ch., Providence 
Mission 21; Warrenville, ch. 1.50; 

Tilinois River Asso., Kewanee, ch. 
1; Peoria, lst ch., Wm. Simpson 


10; 

Kankakee Asso., Coll. at Asso. 

Mackinaw Asso., Fairburg, ch., of 
wh. 6 is fr. 8. 8., 

Ottawa Asso., Dover, Rev. J. C. 
Buckholder, avails of sale of ser- 
mons 13.10; Earl, ch. 3.66; Le- 
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land, ch. 6.23; Mendota, eh., 8. 
8., tow. sup. of Omed, Garo pr., ° 
care Rey. I. J. Stoddard, Gowal- 

para, Arsam, 62.50; 

Quincy Asso., Barry, ch. 15; 
ville, ch. 2; Mound Station, » 
E. Veatch and wife, for Mrs. E. P. 
Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 6; Pay- 
son, ch., of wh. 10 each is fr. Dea. 
J. Kay and Rev. N. Kennie and 
wife, for Mrs. E, P. Scott, Now- 
goog, Assam, 53.60; Quincy, Ist 
ch., of wh. ea. is fr. C. Neatz 
and R. B. Bagby, 27.90; Vermont 
St. ch. 29.15 ; 

Rock River Arso., Belvidere, South 
ch., J. R. Moore 

Salem Asso., Prarie City, ch., Mrs. 
Taylor 

meena Asso., Diamond Grove, 


IOWA. 
Rey. S. M. Osgood, Dist, 


Cedar Valley Asso., Coll. at Asso. 
23; Grundy,ch. 25; New Hart- 
ford, ch. 5; Waterloo, ch. 3; 

Central lowa Asso., Indianola, ch. 

Davenport Asso., De Witt, ch 

Dubuque @sso., Maquoket:, ch , 8 
8., tow. sup. of eriai +ta- 
dent, care Rev J E. Clouga, On- 
gole, India, 

English Liver Ass> , Martinsburg, 
ch., Miss Mueb> Hagan 

Towa Vatiey Asso., Toledo, ch., Dea. 
Jd. Miggins 

Southsesteru Iowa Asso., Coll. at 

Turkey River Asso , York, Mrs. Cole- 

Upper Pes Moines Asso., Iowa Falls, 
cu, ev Farr 


MICHIGAN. 
Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Flint River Asso., Oxford, ch 

Grand River Asso., Ada, ch. 2; Al- 
pine & Sparta, ch. 3. Browns- 
ville, ch. 1; Berlin, ch.1; Cedar 
Springs, ch. 1.60; Ensley Centre, 
ch., of wh. 5 is fr. Miss F. E. Stil- 
well, 6.50; Grand Rapids, ch. 1; 
Gratton, ch.2; Tonia, ch. 14.10; 
Lowell, ch. 6; Lyons, ch. 1.60; 
Middleville, ch. 8.80; Otisco, ch. 
50; Pewamo, ch. 1; Paris, ch. 
2.50; Portland, ch. 17.25; Rock- 
ford, ch. 6; Saranac, ch. 12.22; 
Smyrna, ch. 7 £0 ; Spencer's Mills, 
ch., 2.50; Spring Lake, ch. 1; 
Stanton, ch.1; Vergennes,ch. 1; 

Jackson Asso., Jackson, ch., tow. 
sup. of Rev. M. Jameson, 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Kalamazoo, 
1st ch. 

Lenawee Asso., Morence, ch. 

Michigan Asso., Armada, ch. 5; 
Clarkston, ch. 5; Detroit, Ist ch. 
12; 2d ch. 1; Lafayette Av. ch. 
100.20; Kenokee, ch. 3.50; Mem- 

his, ch. 3; Mt. Clemens, ch. 1.60 ; 

Mt. Vernon, ch. 5; Pontiac, ch., 
of wh. 10 is fr. Mrs. Davis, 28.72; 
Port Huron, ch., Mrs. Howard 5; 
Richmond, ch. 5; Rochester, ch. 
5; Royal Oak, ch. 4; Wales, ch. 


St. Joseph’s River Asso., Niles, ch., 
tow. sup. of Rey. M. Jameson, 


2 00 


577 94 
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St. Joseph’s Valley Asso., Bal lwin’s 
Prairie, ch., Misses Rinehart 10; 
Centreville, ch., Rev. Wm. Park 
and W. C. Brokaw, 5ea., 10; 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch. 
27; Dexter, ch., Dea. E. Smith 5; 
Ypsilanti, ch 16; 

White River Asso., Coll. at Asso. 3; 
Grant, ch. 3; 


47 00 


600 61277 


MINNESOTA. 
Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Minnesota Asso., Northville, ch., 
Mrs. 8. E. Kellogg 3; St. Paul, 
ch. 8; 
Minn. Central Asso., Owatoma, ch. 
Minn. Valley Aseo., Biue Earth’ Cit 
ch., Rev. W. T. Bly and wife 8; 
Mankato, ch., N.C. Durkee 2; 
Southern Minn. Asso., High Fur- 
est, ch. 
Nort'cern Minn. Arso., Coll. at Asso, 
i. 5; Fair Haven, ch., Rev. J. N. 
Thresher 5; 
| Zambro Asso , Kenyon, ch. 10, Zum- 
|  brota, ch. 20 ; 
Coll. at State Convention, bal. 


MISSOURI. 
oe. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Lagrange, Rev. J. F. Cook, for Mrs. 
E. P. Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 5; 
Springfieid, ch. 8.60; 


WISCONSIN. 
7s. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Dodge Asso., Fox Lake, ch., Mra. J. 
W. Fish 4; W.E Smith 10; Wy- 
ocena, ch., Mrs. N. Wood 1; 
Janesville Asso., Brodhead, ch., J. 
Hurlburt 1 
Lafayette Asso., Coll. at Asso. Bi 
Lake Shore Asrso., Sheboygan Falls, 
ch., Rev. A. T. Miller 
Walworth Asso., Spring Prairie, ch. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Pacific Asso., per Rev. J. W. John- 
son, 


11 00 
19 91 
7 00 
100 


12 05 


80 00 
1655 97 61 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
Coll. per Rev. A. R. R. Crawley 


CANADA. 
Canadian Auxiliary to A. B. M. 
Union, per T. 8. Shenston tr. 


ASSAM. 


Mrs. M. Bronson, a dying gift, to be 
expended under careof Rev. M. 
Bronson, 


LEGACIES, 


Strykersville, New York, Dea. H. B 
Rounds, per Chandler Barber, Exr., 1000 , 
Zanesville, Ohio, Peter Mills, per 
Rev. F. 0. Marsh, 183 61 148 61 
$9,338 74 


Donations and Legacies from April 1 
to Oct. 1, 1869, sania 


Donations and Legacies from April 1 


to Nov. 1, 1869, 


85 49 20 00 
132 65 
10 00 
5 00 
0 
12 
6 00 18 60 
5 00 
16 50 
25 
5 00 180 02 00 
00 
00 
00 68 20 
35 70 
» 
9487 
$9,195 18 
185 92 


